


SANITATION MADE EASY 


FASTER, EASIER CLEANING—PICK UP DUST, DIRT OR LIQUIDS 


TORN ADO HEAVY DUTY — COMMERCIAL 
VACUUM CLEANERS 
yaaa <€&—= SERIES 400 


WITH REMOVABLE 
MOTOR UNIT 


Available in %, 1 or 1% HP. 
models, stainless steel or baked 
enamel tanks. Available with 10’’ 
rear wheels and handle as shown or 
4 casters. Can be used with 12’’ or 
2’’ hose. Motor removes to becom? 
blower, Pac-Vac, or air sweeper. 





SERIES 300 —=> 
QUIET TYPE WITH 
INTERNAL FILTER 


Powered with 1 H.P. by-pass motor 
and 3 stage fan. Internal filter, quiet 
type. Remove filter for wet pickup. 
Water shut-off valve available. Tanks 
and bases same as (and interchange- 
able) with 400 Series. 








Attachments available for all cleaning operations. 


For complete 
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Industrial NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Second Avenue, N. 
Floor NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Machines 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
343-55 Madison Avenue 


Smooth, dependable 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


performance. 





Scrub, polish, wax, 


buff, dry clean. HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
Broadway at Jackson 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





* New double lever—Safety switch with either hand. 

* Fully adjustable handle—Set for comfort of operation or 
easy storage. 

* Feature for feature—Machines engineered for long, hard de- 
pendable service. 





CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
PRODUCTS CO. 
115 Broad Street 


* Size for every requirement—Brush sizes from 13’’ to 23’’, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


capacitor or repulsion induction motors. 














HOW CLOSE ARE WE TO TEACHING MACHINES 
| IN THE CLASSROOM? 


A Special Report on TMI-GROLIER Programmed Courses, 
Programmed Texts and Low-Cost Teaching Machines 


HE DEVELOPMENT of programmed 

learning has progressed to the 
point where teachers and educators 
everywhere are asking how this new 
instructional method will affect them, 
their schools, and their classes. 


TMI-GROLIER, a pioneer in program- 
ming research and teaching machines, 
has been engaged in extensive experi- 
mentation and testing, under the lead- 
ership of a team of educators and 
psychologists headed by Dr. Lloyd E. 
Homme and Dr. James L. Evans. 


Working closely with other psychol- 
ogists in the field, and drawing on the 
best practical and theoretical experi- 
ence available, TMI-GROLIER has pro- 
duced a series of programmed courses 
and texts. In addition, we have per- 
fected and are manufacturing the 
first practical low-cost teaching ma- 
chine for use with programmed 
courses. 


The TMI-GROLIER programmed 
courses and texts include spelling, 
arithmetic, algebra, punctuation, 
music; basic courses in Spanish, 
French, German, Latin and Russian, 
and others. Every course has been 
extensively tested, together with the 
TMI-GROLIER teaching machine, in ac- 
tual classrooms, such as the Albu- 
querque classroom pictured above. 
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Feedback data are incorporated in the 
final revisions of every course. 


“Teaching machines, properly pro- 
grammed and properly used, are 
our best hope for education.” 


This statement, made by Professor 
James McClellan of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, perfectly sum- 
marizesthe aspirations of TMI-GROLIER. 


We do not pretend to know all the 
answers to programmed learning. 
However, with the cooperation of 
leading educators, curriculum special- 
ists, and psychologists, we have suc- 
cessfully completed the first necessary 
steps of this great educational experi- 
ment: we have produced a series of 
thoroughly tested programmed 
courses and texts; we are now manu- 
facturing in quantity the first practi- 
cal teaching machines for those edu- 
cators who want to test them. 


Our next step is clearly one in 
which TMI-GROLIER must explore, to- 
gether with the educators in the 
nation’s schools, the best possible 
means for wtilizing the eourses and 


machines we now have, and others 
which are in preparation. 

Together, we will find the answers 
to many questions: In what aspects 
of learning can teaching machines be 
of optimum use? How effective are 
they in the classroom? For the indi- 
vidual student? For the teacher? To 
what extent should school adminis- 
trators and boards of education con- 
sider teaching machines and pro- 
grammed learning? 


In this second phase of develo 
ment, TMI-GROLIER is now at work, 
correlating our findings with those of 
others in the educational world. Our 
courses are constantly being revised 
and re-designed to meet the actual 
needs of the teacher and classroom. 
Our full-scale Programming Facili- 
ties are coordinated with the main- 
stream of leading educational think- 
ing. In short, today’s classroom needs 
are determining the direction of TMI- 
GROLIER’s expanding services in the 
field of programmed learning. 

If you wish to know more about 
TMI-GROLIER’s low-cost teaching ma- 
chines and programmed courses, and 
how you can efficiently test and eval- 
uate them, simply write on your 
school letterhead to Dept. 54 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
A Division of GROLIER INCORPORATED 
Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 





E. D.L. 


(EpUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTAL LABORATORIES ) 


Controlled Reader 


For Developmental Reading 


Controlled Reader provides left-to-right pres- 
entation of story or informational filmstrip ma- 
terial at pre-determined rates. The left-to-right 
control provides a way of directly training 
functional visual skills and directional attack; 
and the covering and uncovering of material at 
timed rates places a high premium on the ability 
to perceive correctly, remember well, and com- 
prehend and interpret quickly in an organized 
manner. 


For Speed Reading and Pacing: 


By use of the “‘open slot” feature of the CON- 
TROLLED READER an entire line of print is 
exposed at teacher-controlled speeds. This 
procedure is an excellent follow-up to the “‘mov- 
ing slot” technique and serves well for transfer 
material for the advanced reader. 


Teacher’s Guide, Filmstrip Sets, Story and 
Question Books, Question Sheets, and Tech- 
nique Manual are all available. Carefully selec- 
ted material, designed for specific levels, has 
been planned and prepared for the use of teach- 
ers and students. 


Primary 


Junior High 


College 








CONTROLLED READER, 500 watt 
3’” Luxtar lens, with manual 


and demonstration 
So 8 Xk + + Has $255.00 


Carrying Case ........ 15.00 
Filmstrip Albums: 








Set 4c—Readiness (Color) a 
25 strips .... $ 75.00 o 
$ 
Set 4d—Pre-Primer 4 
25 strips....  35.00]$ 
Set 4e—First Grade 
50 stories ... 70.00 
Set 4f—Second Grade hat: 
50 stories... 70.00 
> 
Set 4g—Third Grade g 
25 stories... 35.00]2 
wk ro 
Fy 
Set 3a—lIntermediate e 
45 stories... dabei 
Set 2b—Junior High “Iz 
50 stories ... 93.00 la’ 
aes b— 
~ o 
Set 1b—High School-College FH 
45 stories ... 82.00 | 2 
Set 5a—Adult > 
45 stories ... 82.00 [c 
eel ~ 





Send for free descriptive literature, or 
write us for a demonstration of Controlled 


Reader 
[) Literature 


Demonstration [] 


Visual Education Company, Inc. 


New Address, 206 Twelfth Ave., South 


Phone CY 7-9594 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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This Month’s Cover 

Television, the Cyclopean mon- 
ster we first feared then learned to 
live with, is now recognized as po- 
tentially the most powerful medium 
ever devised for mass education. 
Properly used it can help wipe out 
illiteracy in an entire county (page 
16, March), can form the connect- 
ing link between a city and its 
schools, and can make science “come 
alive” for sixth grade students in 
Tennessee. 

On our cover this month we sa- 
lute WKNO-TYV, the station that is 
pioneering Educational TV in Ten- 
nessee. E. C. Stimbert is “on cam- 
era.” 


























ARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


a) 


“COCA-COLA” AND “COKE” ARE RE 
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Cabby i. a pure, wholesome blending of 


natural food flavors. No artificial flavoring added. It provides a 
bit of quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or 
play. It contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable 
moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
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Where fire safety is vital... 


modern walls of concrete masonry are the answer! 





Fire protection should certainly be one of the most 
important considerations when building a new school. 
Concrete masonry provides this protection—and at 
exceptionally low cost. Concrete can’t burn. It’s no 
wonder you find it used so much in more and more 
new schools. Concrete masonry helps keep classrooms 
quiet, too. It reduces sound entry into rooms — 
decreases the need for sound-proofing within rooms. 
Ail this and beauty, too. Concrete masonry is one 
of today’s most attractive building materials. Used 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


815 Falls Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


for both exterior and interior walls, it is available in 
many new sizes and styles, types and textures. Called 
new-type living concrete, you find it in countless new 
homes and office buildings everywhere. It is easily 
painted or integrally colored. Readily adapts to suit 
any style of school architecture. 

Add in its long life and low maintenance, and it’s 
easy to see why communities across the country are 
choosing concrete masonry for their new schools. More 
detailed information is yours for the asking. 





the mark ofa 
modern school... 


CONCRETE 














Tim Evers, Tennessee State Man- 
ager of Horace Mann Insurance, 
and Frank Bass, TEA Executive 
Secretary, discuss plans for the 1961 
enrollment. 


“321 Seventh Avenue North” 


Public Relations Director Donald G. Charlene Collier and Cavit Cheshier, Sara Nolan, Director of Publica- 
Sahli plans for TEA’s “School Bell map plans for future Field Service. tions, laughs at the cartoons as she 
Awards” (See April issue) . pastes up galleys. 


Fred Crosson, Director of Research, 
at a moment when the statistics are 
encouraging. 


Bookkeeper Mildred Estes reports 
by phone on the growing TEA mem- 
bership. 


Nancy Johnson, Virginia Bartlett, and Sandra Lewis (secretaries to the staff) 
are busy and efficient “Girl Fridays” every day in the week. 


os 
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Until 1933 there was no official home for the headquarters 
of the Tennessee Education Association. Its records were kept 
by the officers throughout the state. Following the 
reorganization in 1933, the headquarters were in rented offices 
in the Bennie Dillon Building, Cotton States Building, and 
the YMCA. Not until 1946 did the Association own a 
permanent headquarters building. This first building was an 
old home located on the west side of the State Capitol. In 
1948 the Association purchased the present building at 321 
Seventh Avenue, North. This location has served the 
profession well since that time. Constant use and a major fire 
have left their marks on the building, but age has taken the 
heaviest toll on this pre-Civil War Home. 

When we were confronted with the necessity of expensive 
major repairs, it was decided that the next headquarters 
location should be a new, modern, comfortable, and 
functional building. 

The first one hundred years of the existence of the State 
Teachers’ Association in Tennessee has seen its headquarters 
change locations many times; the second one hundred years 
should be served adequately by the new building. 

The Representative Assembly in 1960 passed the following 
resolution: 

“In view of foreseeable need to acquire a more adequate 
headquarters for the Tennessee Education Association and in 
view of the availability for a limited time of building lots in 
the Capitol Hill Development Area, the Administrative 
Council is hereby authorized to (1) negotiate the purchase 
of an appropriate building lot and the sale of the present 
property, with money derived therefrom to apply to purchase 
of said building lot, or (2) develop plans for construction of 
a new headquarters building at the present location, and (3) 
present plans for construction and financing of a new 
Headquarters building to the next Representative Assembly 
for approval or modification.” 

The Administrative Council during 1960 purchased the 
new building site on the corner of Sixth Avenue and James 
Robertson Boulevard, just north of the State Capitol, and 
employed an architectural firm to make plans for a new 
building. The actions of the Council during 1960 were 
reported to the Representative Assembly in 1961. It was 
reported to the Assembly that receipts from our present 
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EDITORIAL 


TEA Headquarters-Old and New 


building should be adequate to cover the cost of the new 
location and that the building itself will cost an estimated 
$450,000. 

Approximately $200,000 is available from accrued funds. 
The 1961 Representative Assembly authorized the 
Administrative Council to borrow a maximum of $250,000 to 
complete the building. It is the intention to repay the loan 
from current revenues, from contributions, and from rental 
space. The following plan for contributions has been 
adopted: 

1. Those local education associations which contribute 
$1.00 per year for each eligible TEA member over a 
four-year period will be honored by a plaque placed in 
the lobby of the building. 

2. Those individuals, companies, and organizations mak- 
ing a contribution of $300. or more will be recognized 
by a similar plaque. 

a. If the donor wishes to memorialize an individual, 
or individuals, this will be added to the donor’s 
name on the plaque. 

Local associations may wish to contribute as a 
group in addition to the participation under plan 
2 

c. Contributions may be made in installments over a 


~ 


four-year period. 

3. All persons contributing $10 or more will be listed in a 

permanent record book. Those contributing $10 or 

more prior to January 13, 1962 will also be recorded 

on a scroll to be placed in the cornerstone of the 

building. (January 13, 1962, is the date on which the 
cornerstone will be laid.) 

Che response to the plans for a new headquarters building 
has been one of encouragement. Most school people think 
that this is a very desirable move; it is in line with what most 
state associations have done during the past few years. It is 
hoped that serious consideration will be given by all teachers 
and other interested groups to the above plans for 
contributions and that the response will be generous. The 
sooner the money is raised to pay the indebtedness, the more 
interest will be saved and the more money the Association 
will have to carry on expanded activities.—F.E.B. 








“Every child should have mudpies, grasshoppers, water- 
bugs, frogs, tadpoles, mud turtles, wild strawberries, 
acorns, chestnuts, trees to climb, brooks to wade in, 
water lilies, woodchucks, bats, bees, butterflies, various 





animals to pet, hay fields, pine cones, rocks to roll, 
sand, snakes, huckleberries, and hornets; and any 
child who has been deprived of these has been de- 
prived of the best part of his education.” 


—Luther Burbank. 


Outdoor Education 


Through School Camping 


An outdoor education experience for 
pupils is an enrichment of their cur- 
riculum. In exhilaratory learning ex- 
periences, teacher and students develop 
in steady continuity units of study and 
outdoor programs. The doctor, the 
nurse, and the parent become vitally 
involved in examination, follow-up, 


By Dorotuy Hicks, 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 


East Tennessee State College 


and conferences. All important is the 
classroom pre-camp orientation and a 
discussion with parents: the interpreta- 
tion of a program so different from 
their experience. 

Results obtained from _ post-camp 
follow-up activities depend to a large 
extent upon the classroom _teacher’s 


creativeness, ingenuity, and alertness to 
the opportunities the camp program 
offers. The teacher who serves on the 
instructional and camp staff is in an 
enviable position. It can contribute to 
his growth and happiness and to that 
of the children. One classroom teacher 
stated, “I much prefer to live in the 
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cabin with my campers. There, I usu- 
ally get a keen insight into their per- 
sonalities.”” Such comments are paralled 
by those of youngsters who have dis- 
covered that teachers are interesting 


people. 


Science and Conservation 


A significant place in the outdoor 
program is given to pupil adjustment, 
self-reliance, democratic living, moral 
and spiritual values, health and safety, 
social grace and poise, recreational 
skills, and creativity. But even greater 
emphasis throughout the entire pro- 
gram is on outdoor science and conser- 
vation of natural resources. This is the 
heart of the program. 

The demands of a growing popula- 
tion upon natural resources make con- 
servation a matter of acute importance. 
We must teach the wise use and man- 
agement of natural resources; therefore, 
the whole forest, community of plants, 
birds, insects, animals, and reptiles (as 
well as water, soil, air, and minerals) 
receive attention. And wise and proper 
use of scenic, scientific, historic, and 
rccreational resources of our land re- 
ceives consideration. 

At camp where pupils can see, taste, 
touch, hear, and smell they readily de- 
velop appreciation of man’s _inter- 
dependence with nature. They also 
correct erroneous ideas regarding the 
abundance and inexhaustibility of our 
natural resources. Selection of craft 
materials, handling fires during cook- 
outs, erosion control, trail development 
and maintenance, building check dams, 
cleaning streams, protecting scenic 
spots, and a host of other planned work 
projects are fun. But they are also 
conservation experiences. And through 
these experiences (which they enjoy) 
children develop respect for the land 
and for our national heritage. They 
also develop appreciation for the most 
vaiuable of all natural resources—hu- 
man beings. 

Outdoor science is solidly integrated 
into the camp program through hiking, 
exploring, discovering, investigating, 
and studying on the scene. With the 
help of teachers, counselors, and re- 
source personnel, children come to 
understand broad concepts and rela- 
tionships. Readily available are _ illus- 
trations of the changing earth or the 
interdependence of plants and animals. 
Seeing these manifestations, the chil- 
dren also sense and come to know the 
place created for them in nature. Such 
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Nurse Love goes along to ETSC 
camps along with other vital equip- 
ment—cameras, fishing tackle, art 
materials, and field gear. 


Prior to field trips students are pre- 
pared for experiences. After the 
trips they discuss what they dis- 
covered. In a typical post-trip dis- 
cussion ‘Thomas Copeland, associate 
professor of biology at ETSC, ques- 
tions students about the water life 
they investigated (see picture on 
other page) . 


Students learn about plants by ex- 
amining them. Under the direction 
of Dr. Richard Stevenson, head of 
ETSC’s biology department, these 
three children become intimately 
aware of plant life near their camp. 


Art is part of outdoor education. 
New sights and new experiences 
foster the creative impulse. James 
Stanine is the instructor. 


cae 


opportunities and experiences are en- 
joyable teaching-learning situations. 


Adequate Financing 

An educator's first responsibility is to 
provide the best education available for 
the children under his jurisdiction. He 
should give full consideration to the 
opportunities available in an outdoor 
education program. Outdoor science 
education is an integral phase of the 
total program; it should be financed in 
a regular manner. 

The present trend is to involve the 
home in the financing of food, lodging, 
and transportation to and from the 
camp. The cost of instruction and in- 
cidental expenses not covered by the 
charge to the campers is borne by the 
school authorities, or paid for through 
special financing. 


Camp Organization and Site 

Many school districts must rent or 
lease camp facilities and therefore must 
use what they can obtain. In choosing 
a site, however, they must give special 
attention to the terrain and environ- 
ment, and to the size of the camp op- 
eration that can be maintained. 

Other things being equal, it is gen- 
erally agreed that a decentralized camp 
is preferable for a school-operated pro- 
gram. The camp program is often re- 
ferred to as a natural for children. A 
decentralized camp facilitates this con- 
cept. 


Duration Of Experience 


The most prevalent camping practice 
in Tennessee is a five-day, Monday 
through Friday, program. Many camp 
staff members agree that six days may 
be better for the children and may be 
feasible for a few schools, particularly 
those conducting programs over a pe- 
riod of a few weeks. But they contend 
that since each day in camp requires 
their full effort for more than the nor- 
mal working day, a sixth day adds too 
much to their work load. 

Duration of the total experience of 
school camping is longer than the few 
days at camp. It begins with classroom 
pre-camp orientation, preparation, and 
introduction to related units of study. 
This requires four or five weeks. The 
experience continues through three or 
four weeks of post-camp follow-up. 


Leadership 
Leadership for the program has de- 
veloped more by accident than by de- 
sign or special training. In Tennessee, 
as in other states, considerable leader- 
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ship has come from personnel in the 
physical education field. These edu- 
cators have done much to initiate and 
stimulate interest in outdoor education; 
they have also worked to arouse en- 
thusiasm among administrators, super- 
intendents, and teachers. 

Obtaining competent personnel for 
future programs may. become a problem. 
Teacher education institutions are now 
cognizant of this need. (Over a period 
of years, some of them have offered 
special courses and field experience for 
credit.) Workshops and _ extension 
courses are now held in camps or local 
communities. Some institutions offer an 
outdoor laboratory course in a school 
students act as camp adminis- 
trators and counselors and work with 
pupils on a 24-hour basis. This practice 
is commendable and its expansion is to 
be encouraged. No doubt a rich source 
of future leadership will develop from 
professional staffs of the schools that 
have camping programs. 


camp: 


Future Focus on Camping 


As educators review their curriculum 
in search of a combination of factors 
that will provide the education required 
by modern society, increasing attention 
will be paid to camping. School dis- 
tricts now deciding on new educational 
services to be offered (and debating the 
question of “the right time”) may re- 
ceive encouragement from this state- 
ment by a pioneer in the field of out- 
door education: “If districts wait until 
everything is just right, they will never 
have this program. The thing to do is 
to get started on the best possible ex- 
perimental plan out the 
wrinkles later.” 


and _ iron 

It is advisable in the beginning to 
seek help from other schools which 
have successfully established a program. 
Help may also be had from several 
teacher-training institutions and from 
many departments of the State Gov- 
ernment. One thing is sure: As schools 
are willing to redirect and recast edu- 
cational offerings, there will be found 
enough leadership, resources, and fa- 
cilities to provide a camp experience 
for children and put them in that “self- 
contained classroom the out of 
doors”’. 


Recommended Readings 


BOOKS: 

American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation. Out- 
door Education for American Youth. 
Washington D. C., 1957. 





Manley, Helen and Doury, M. F.: Edu- 
cation Through Camping. St. Louis, 
Missouri, The C. V. Mosby Co., 1952. 

PERIODICALS: 

Clark, L. S. and Donaldson, George W.: 
“Camping Is a Natural”, School Ex- 


ecutive, LXVIII, 
43-44. 

DeWitt, R. T.: “Camping Education— 
A Philosophy”, National Elementary 
Principal, XXVIII, (February, 1949) , 


(June, 1948), pp. 


p. 3-5. 

Donaldson, George W.: “Educational 
Leadership in School Camping.” 
Camping Magazine, XXIII, (May, 


1951), p. 20-21. 

Masters, Hugh B.: “Values of School 
Camp”, Journal of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, XXII, 
(January, 1951), p. 14-15. 

Mortenson, Martin: “Training Leaders 
in Camping and Outdoor Education,” 
Journal of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXIII, (June, 
1957), p. 14-15. 

Nash, Jay B.: “Why A School Camping 
Program,” The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, XXXI, (May, 1950), 
p. 500-507. 

Smith, Julian W.: “The Place of Camp- 
ing in Education—A Report of the 
Committee on Camping Education.” 
Journal of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXI, (January, 
1950), p. 5-6. 

List of Recommended Buildings 

for a Camp 

1. Kitchen—dining hall (central) 

including library, perhaps 

with dining hall and 


2. Lodge, 
combined 
kitchen 

. Campers’ and staff cabins 

. Maintenance building 

. Pump house 

6. Museum (may be lodge) 


Or & Oo 


Considerations Governing Choice 
of the Camp Site 

1. Availability of adequate sites 

2. Anticipated program 

3. Financial resources 

4. Constant, adequate water supply 

5. Adequate natural resources 

6. Weather conditions 

7. Minimum size of 10 to 20 acres sur- 
rounded by large unoccupied area. 

8. Richness in historical lore 

9. Natural beauty 

10. Isolated and private 

11. Number of campers to be accom- 
modated 

12. Long-range protection, legal rights 

13. General terrain—mountain,  sea- 
shore, farm-ranch, meadows, flat, 
forest, streams. 
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It took vision for a county to launch an 
educational rocket—and an extra meas- 
ure of courage for a classroom teacher 
to ride that rocket into the classrooms 
and minds of sixth grade science stu- 
dents. But with determination and bull- 
dog tenacity Davidson County and Grace 
Peek put the experiment into orbit. 
Here is a report on the first seven 
months of 


“Operation Classroom TV” 


By Grace PEEK, 


Supervisor and 
Teacher of Educational TV, 
Davidson County Schools 


There is something new in Davidson 
County Schoolrooms this year. Televi- 
sion has gone to school. 

Television for educational purposes 
had been in use throughout the country 
since the early fifties; other school sys- 
tems had already investigated its possi- 
bilities and then made plans to utilize 
the new medium of instruction. J. E. 
Moss, Superintendent of the Davidson 
County System, was aware of the de- 
velopments. He is always interested in 
any new educational idea or medium 
that will improve instruction within the 
school system. If educational television 
was proving successful in other areas he 
considered it worth a try in Davidson 
County. So he approached WSM-TV 
and asked for an allotment of time for 
the presentation of an educational pro- 
gram. WSM officials agreed to telecast 
two thirty-minute programs a week on 
Channel 4 and to make available their 
studio personnel and facilities for the 
recording of the programs on video tape. 

With the first obstacle removed, the 
complicated process of organizing was 
started. It was decided that one subject 
area at one grade level would be the 
starting point. “Operation Classroom 
TV” would be a series of science lessons 
designed for the sixth grade classes. 

TV sets had to be obtained for re- 
ceiving telecasts within the classrooms. 
A technical committee of teachers and 
principals investigated many different 
types of TV receivers and from their 
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Grace Peek, our teacher-author, is in her eleventh year of service 
with the Davidson County schools. For ten of those years she was 
a classroom teacher in the elementary schools; this year she was 
made a supervisor and also became the county’s first TV teacher. 
Mrs. Peck received her B.A. from Vanderbilt University and her 
M.A. from Peabody. It may be encouraging to other teachers and 
other school systems to know that Mrs. Peek had no prior 
television experience. 
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research drew up a list of specifications 
to be submitted to the Purchasing Com- 
mission. (This educational project came 
under Title III, therefore Federal Aid 
paid one-half the cost of each TV set 
and the individual schools assumed the 
other half.) 

The instructional staff of the David- 
son County Board of Education next 
began the strenuous job of setting up a 
program, outlining material, and pre- 
paring for an ultimate evaluation of 
educational TV in the classroom. It was 
decided that the Davidson County 
Schools would be divided into three 
groups. Group I would have TV sets, 
curriculum guides, teacher and student 
guides, workshops with the TV teacher, 
and as much help as possible. Group I 
would not have TV sets; they would 
continue to teach science in the tradi- 
tional classroom manner. Group III 
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would have TV sets and would view the 
program, but would not have guides to 
help them in preparing for the telecast 
and following it up. Test scores were to 
be kept on each unit and the Peabody 
Testing Department was to reach an 
evaluation by a comparison of scores in 
relation to individual I.Q.’s, by com- 
parison of scores in relation to the 
science training of the teachers, and by 
development of a science growth record 
for the year. 


Back of the TV Screen 


It had been decided that an elemen- 
tary teacher with a science background 
would be hired to teach the science 
series. After studio tests and several 
interviews I found that I, Grace Peek, 
was to become a TV teacher! 


It takes eleven men at the studio to 
put on a telecast program. The stu- 
dio designed and made the classroom 
set you see here. 


The teachers in Group I attend 
workshops with the __ television 
teacher. Materials and methods are 
discussed. 


Eva Frazier and W. H. Patterson 
watch as Cordell Pierce, sixth grade 
teacher, readies his class for the 
science television lesson. 





My first duties included working with 
Eva Frazier, curriculum co-ordinator for 
Davidson County Schools, W. H. Patter- 
son, sixth grade supervisor, and a com- 
mittee of teachers to revise and expand 
the sixth grade science curriculum. This 
was done. Then the program, and its 
ultimate success or failure, was put into 
the hands of a team—the television 
teacher and the classroom teacher. Our 
combined efforts were to be the strength 
or the weakness of the program. 


At this point I had to go on alone. My 
job was to prepare detailed teacher and 
student guides built around each tele- 
vised lesson. These guides are prepared 
for an entire unit of lessons; they are 
then sent to the classroom teacher and 
students well in advance of the telecasts. 
They contain suggestions for developing 
vocabulary, building background, and 
broadening understanding of the basic 
concepts taught in each lesson. 

Television teaching is not a “snap”. 
It exacts endless time, study, and re- 
search; it requires an ability to draw, 
hammer and create; and it demands 
full-scale imagination. 

When a television teacher prepares 
a lesson the first job is to study and do 
as much research as possible. No matter 
how much one already knows about 
a subject, there is still the problem of 
translating into a certain grade and 
vocabulary, of concentrating the neces- 
sary material and experiments into a 
limited time, and of good teaching tech- 
nique. 

The second job is to write the lesson 
or script (which, incidentally, must fol- 
low form outlined by the television 
studio) . The lesson may be revised sev- 
eral times before the last draft is ready. 


Finally, the art work must be done, 
with the simplest of diagrams or draw- 
ings that will illustrate in a few seconds 
the point being emphasized. Creative 
and unusual models and demonstrations 
must be found, or made for each lesson. 
The television teacher searches for the 
one picture, model, experiment or idea 
that will most effectively bring the les- 
son to life. 


Then comes the day for recording 
the lesson. The script, models, equip- 
ment, charts, drawings for bulletin 
board, and “what have you” must be 
transported to the studio and set up in 
the set designed for the classroom pro- 
ductions. Then the cameras move in 
and the lesson begins. The students and 
the teacher in the classroom watch two 
thirty-minute programs that may have 
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taken eight to twenty-four hours to pre- 
pare. 


In the Classrooms 


After the telecast the classroom teach- 
ers follow-up the telecast with many and 
varied activities using suggestions from 
the teacher guide. The sixth grade 
supervisor, W. H. Patterson, is in and 
out of the classrooms watching results, 
giving suggestions where needed, and 
acting as a liaison between the tele- 
vision teacher and the regular classroom 
teacher. 


The Power of TV 


When Davidson County began its 
first educational series it was for the 
primary purpose of teaching Davidson 
County students. But since the telecasts 
were televised on WSM-TV, which is a 
commercial channel, anyone who could 
receive Channel 4 could get the pro- 
gram. In a few weeks letters and calls 
were coming in from other county and 
city school systems asking if they too 
could participate and use the guides 
that were prepared for the teachers in 
Davidson County. At the present time 
Nashville City Schools, Clarksville City 
Schools, Murfreesboro City Schools, 
Lebanon City Schools, Camden City 
Schools, Cheatham County Schools, 
Henry County Schools, Maury County, 
Perry County Schools, Putman County 
Schools, Williamson County Schools, 
Franklin City Schools and David 
Lipscomb are also viewing the science 
telecasts and using the materials that 
go with the program. 


Plans for the Future 


Since Educational TV is proving to 
be worthwhile and an asset to the class- 
rooms, the Davidson County School Sys- 
tem is exploring possibilities of further 
extension of programs to be available 
for use next year. The present sixth 
grade science series “Adventures in 
Science” is on tape and will be shown 
again next year for sixth grade classes. 
In addition, plans for a new science 
series at the fourth grade level, as well 
as a Spanish series at the seventh and 
eighth grade level, are now underway. 

Note: Information about the telecasts 
and materials used in the Davidson 
County Television series may be ob- 
tained from Grace Peek, Supervisor and 
Teacher of Educational TV, or Eva 
Frazier, Curriculum Co-erdinator for 
the Davidson County School System. 
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Grace Peek perform an experiment 
re: at, Agus 


Photographs—Jack Corn, Nashville, Tennessean 


Many creative, yet inexpensive, models 
styrofoam balls, magnets and paper, cork, and wood. 


Dalewood School children watch Then, under the direction of class- 
room teacher Serena Parker, they 
perform the experiment themselves. 





can be made of wire, 
































Leam To Swim 


In September! 


By Harotp Powers, principal, 
Athens, Tennessee 


City Park School, 


The life saving class had just come 
to the pool for a lesson and had gone 
to dress. As I sat on the diving board 
waiting, my thoughts began to wander. 
Here was 4 new swimming pool located 
one block from the elementary school 
where I was principal. On September 
first this pool would be closed and on 
September second school would begin. 
Yet September is usually warm enough 
for swimming and many students com- 
ing to our school needed to learn the 
very worthwhile skill of swimming. 


Need 


Here was a definite need. More and 

more, our students and their families 
are going to water for recreation. Watts 
Bar T. V. A. Lake is only twenty-five 
miles away and many families are pur- 
chasing boats for cruising. Summer 
weekends find others just fishing or 
swimming from the shore. This is won- 
derful recreation for the whole family 
but dangerous for the non-swimmer. 
' A question nagged at my mind, 
“Could we at City Park School de- 
velop a swimming program after the 
pool closed its regular season?” 

Just then my life saving class came 
out with the familiar question, “Can 
we hit it?” In they went; and, as I 
watched those good swimmers, I wanted 
every child to know that same joy. My 
question was answered. 


Beginning 


A week later, after talking with the 
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pool director, city manager, and city 
council, I had my pool for the first three 
weeks in September. Our superintendent 
and board of education gave us per- 
mission to begin the program on two 
conditions: (1) we were to use physical 
education time for this instruction; and 
(2) we were to get permission from all 
parents whose children were to take 
part in the program. 

Now we were all set except for one 
important item. Where would we get the 
six instructors needed in the program? 
One phone call did the trick. I called 
the mother of one of my students; | 
thought she would be interested in such 
a program. She was. And she immedi- 
ately suggested others who could help. 
Soon four mothers, one principal, one 
supervisor, and one teacher were ready 
to launch a learn-to-swim program. 

We decided to use the Red Cross 
“station method” of teaching. A child 
starts with one instructor and, as soon 
as he can do the required skill, pro- 
gresses to another. In this way we could 
use mothers who could do an adequate 
job even though they were not excellent 
swimmers. As the only Red Cross in- 
structor in the group, it became my job 
to handle the deep end of the pool. 
After a couple of sessions with the in- 
structors on this type of program, our 
little group was ready to teach swim- 
ming in September. 


The Program 


School started the day after Labor 
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Day. On Wednesday we sent the fol- 
lowing form letter home with all sixth, 


seventh, and eighth graders. 


Dear Parents, 

This year we are attempting a new 
program at City Park School. Each 
child in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades will have the opportunity to be 
checked as to how well he can swim. 
If your child is a very poor swimmer 
or a non-swimmer, he or she will have 
the opportunity to be enrolled in swim- 
ming Classes. 

We have permission to use the City 
Park public pool. These classes will be 
under my personal supervision. Several 
other adults will help. I hold a Red 
Cross instructor’s card so students finish- 
ing the classes will be given certificates. 

This instruction will be a part of 
our regular school program. We plan 
to start classes on September 8, and 
daily classes will be held for two weeks 
from 2:30 to 3:30. These classes will 
only be for thirty minutes and will be 
kept small. Now is the time for your 
child to learn to swim. Our Goal: 
Every child a swimmer before leaving 
the eighth grade. There is no cost to 
the child and learning to swim is im- 
portant to all children. If you are at 
all interested in this program, fill out 
the enclosed coupon and return it to 
your child’s teacher. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ) 
Harold Powers, Principal 
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(Coupon sent with letter) 
1. Swimming Training Program conducted jointly by McMinn Chapter 
American Red Cross and City Park School. 
Name of Seademt) i. 2S ee eee 2 earade Tet 
Aallabenee 206s as a es Ce erat: tie. Set Selle 2 
Permission is hereby given for the above named to take swimming 
instruction at City Park School 





Parent’s Signature 


Please check the following: 

I think my child is a: 
A. Good Swimmer _ sie Aides 
B. Fair Swimmer _ _ iron ses, 
C. Poor Swimmer _ d Eel 
D. Non-Swimmer _ cael SS 
E. Do not know ___ spt’ ree 

My child holds a Red Cross: 
A. Beginners Card... 
B. Intermediate Card 
C. Swimmer Card _ xd 
D. Does nat have cate... 
F. I do not wish my child to take this instruction ___ 











The response was excellent; almost Thursday and Friday we took each 
100% of these forms came back. On _ class to the pool and checked the stu- 





The Red Cross “Station Method” of 
instruction makes most efficient use 
of volunteer instructors. 
As soon as a child learns to put his 
head in the water, away he goes to 
jelly fish or turtle float. 


Each time the child learns the re- 
quired skill, he goes along to the 
instructor of an advanced skill. 
The most skilled instructor handles 
the deep end of the pool and the 
last stages of instruction. 
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dents’ swimming skills. The facts re- 
vealed astounded us: In the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades one student 
out of three could not swim well 
enough to qualify for the Red Cross 
beginner’s card. 

The following Monday, we began our 
first Learn-to-Swim class. We planned 
our course for ten 30-minute sessions. 
The classes were from 2:30 to 3:00 and 
3:00 to 3:30 P.M. Some days it was 
cool but instructors and students sel- 
dom missed. In our first year more 
than forty youngsters learned to swim. 


Results 
Our program is now three years old 


and this past year we included all non- 
swimmers in the fourth through the 
eighth grade. 

Our goal is 100 per cent of the stu- 
dents swimming before they leave the 
eighth grade. This is difficult because 
a few parents will not let their children 
take this instruction. 

A gratifying sidelight of the program 
was that several teachers asked if a 
program might be set up for them. To 
my surprise ten teachers enrolled in a 
1:00 to 4:30 class and all ten learned to 
swim. 

Another gratifying part of the pro- 
gram is the number of parents who 
have come to my office to say thank 
you. I have a collection of notes from 
parents expressing their appreciation 
for our Learn-to-Swim program. Here 
is a typical one from the parent of a 
sixth grader: 

Dear Mr. Powers, 

[hank you so very much for the 
swimming lessons. You taught Linda 
in two weeks more than we have in 
six years about swimming. She was 
always scared to death before. 

Yes, here at City Park we believe 
and have proved that youngsters can 
Learn To Swim In September. 





















Facts About 





Local Associations In America 


Local education associations are 
vitally important to teachers through- 
out the nation. Their role is two-fold. 
They draw America’s teachers directly 
into state and national associations to 
help realize broad educational objec- 
tives and to develop a spirit of pro- 
fessionalism. Further, they function ac- 
tively, through group action, to improve 
the conditions of employment and pro- 
fessional status at their own local level 
and to contribute jointly toward main- 
taining the highest possible levels of 
educational service in their communi- 
ties. 

Knowledge about local associations, 
however, has not always been com- 
mensurate with their significance. It was 
in order to learn more about them 
that a special study was undertaken as 
a joint project of National Education 
Association Field Operations and the 
Research Division. It was hoped that 
the results of the study, which was 
based upon replies to a questionnaire, 
would be of interest and use to local 
associations everywhere, as well as to 
the nation’s educators in general. A 
brief report of the study is presented 
here. The total report, “LOCAL AS- 
SOCIATIONS—Organization, Practices, 
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By Dr. Kart H. BERNs 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
for Field Operations, NEA 


and Programs,” is available from the 
National Education Association. 

The 1040 replies to a questionnaire 
designed to obtain information about 
local education associations revealed 
these salient facts: 


Four out of five eligible persons be- 
long to their local associations. 


The median amount of local dues 
falls between $3 and $4; only about 
10 percent have a paid staff. 


Despite these handicaps in facilities 
and staff, a wide range of activities 
is carried on: business meetings, lec- 
tures, workshops, newsletters, social 
activities, and work for legislation af- 
fecting education. 


Work on teachers’ salaries was con- 
sidered by the associations as their 
most successful activity. 


Membership 


Most responding associations have 50 
to 100 members. On the whole, 81 per- 
cent of all eligible persons belongs to 
a local association. More than 95 per- 
cent of the local associations recruit 
members in September and October 
and, in almost kalf the cases reported 


on, building representatives do the per- 
sonal work involved. 
Dues 

About half the reporting associations 
have annual dues under $3, the median 
being between $3 and $4. Dues exceed 
$6 in only | association in 10. 

The building representative collects 
members’ dues in more than half of 
the associations, other association repre- 
sentatives in about 20 percent of the 
cases. More than 25 percent reported 
that a payroll deduction or other de- 
ferred collection plan for dues is either 
in effect or available. 

The administration of payroll deduc- 
tion plans varies. In most cases the 
payroll deduction plans are restricted 
to persons who belong to all three 
associations—local, state, and national. 
One-fourth of all the deduction plans 
reported on withhold the entire amount 
in one month; almost two-thirds deduct 
it over a maximum period of three 
months. Usually members must file a 
new deduction authorization each year, 
although larger groups tend to have 
one authorization remain in force until 
specifically revoked. 

Organization 
Almost 30 percent of the responding 
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associations have included in their by- 
laws some qualifications for holding 
office. Those for the presidency com- 
monly include a number of years’ mem- 
bership or the previous holding of 
office. 

More than 80 percent of the associ- 
ations elect officers by vote at a mem- 
bership business meeting. Mailed ballots 
are used by almost 10 percent. Still 
other associations resort to balloting by 
buildings or vote of the representative 
board. 

In most associations the president’s 
term of office is one year. In a majority 
of the associations reporting the offi- 
cers are installed in May or June. — 

Slightly more than 10 percent re- 
ported that the schools in which their 
presidents teach give them some free 
time to devote to association business. 
Most of the free time granted is on a 
flexible schedule; a small percent of 
the schools give a fixed period each day. 

All but 2 percent of the associations 
have an executive committee. Its size 
varies with the size of the association, 
but the median is nine members. In 
addition, about 22 percent have repre- 
sentative boards or councils averaging 
38 members. Such groups usually in- 
clude building representatives, elected 
officers, persons elected specifically for 
that function, and the chairmen of 
standing committees. 

Associations having such a _ repre- 
sentative board reported that it assumes 
a good measure of the responsibility 
in authorizing the appointment of com- 
mittees, determining policy, formulat- 
ing resolutions, and making budget and 
policy decisions. 

Almost all responding associations 
have standing committees; the median 
number reported was six. Only slightly 
more than half have special committees, 
usually one. 

Standing committee members are ap- 
pointed by the president in 45.1 per- 
cent of the associations and by the 
executive committee in 30.0 percent. In 
only 12.1 percent are they appointed 
by the committee chairmen. A very 
small percent are elected. 

Almost two-thirds of the standing 
committees made written reports on 
their work. 


Building Representatives 


The person designated at the level 
of the individual school to represent 
both the members and the association 
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is the building representative, an of- 
fice which exists in more than two-thirds 
of the associations (and one which is 
increasingly common as the associations 
grow in size). Representatives are most 
commonly elected by the building mem- 
bership. 

Building representatives’ functions 
vary; their duties are specified in the 
bylaws of only one-third of the associ- 
ations. They play a significant role in 
membership promotion, but they also 
commonly are responsible for distribut- 
ing materials and holding building 
meetings. 

Activities 

The extent to which local education 
associations are professionally oriented 
is mirrored in their activities devoted 
to professional relations. More than 
one-quarter of them, for example, send 
a regular representative to the meetings 
of the local board of education. As a 
channel between the membership and 
school authorities, however, local as- 
sociations as a whole are not very ac- 
tive. Almost half presented no requests 
or suggestions to the schoo] authorities 
during past year and about 70 percent 
received no communications from such 
authorities. 

Meetings may be considered one valid 
gauge of an association’s activity. Meet- 
ings open to the entire membership 
enlist the interest and support of the 
individual members. The membership 
as a whole had an average of four 
business meetings during the year of the 
study. Representative groups within the 
associations ranged from only a few 
meetings during the year to 9 or 10 for 
many executive committees and boards. 

Over three-fourths of the associations 
held some sort of social function, in- 
cluding those given to welcome new 
teachers or to honor retired ones. More 
than two-thirds had business meetings 
combined with other types of functions. 
And 57 percent had meetings that com- 
prised business only. More than one- 
third had some sort of information 
meeting, lectures, or the like. 

A major activity is the sending of 
delegates to state and national func- 
tions. Nearly half of the associations 
select delegates by vote of the entire 
membership; about half as many send 
delegates selected by the executive com- 
mittee. While the entire membership 
elects the delegates in the small groups, 
the elections usually are held at the 
building level when the groups have 
become larger. 


More than three-fourths of the as- 
sociations contribute to the expenses of 
the delegates to the state convention; 
over 70 percent contribute to the ex- 
penses of delegates to national conven- 
tions. Funds are more readily available 
for delegates to state meetings: 44 per- 
cent of the associations pay all expenses 
for state meetings, but only 33 percent 
do so for national ones. Only 15 per- 
cent of the associations reported that 
their school districts contribute toward 
delegates’ expenses. 

Workshops or leadership training pro- 
grams are conducted by about one- 
fourth of all the local associations, most 
commonly for association officers; but 
committee chairmen, committee mem- 
bers, and building representatives are 
also often included. A small percent 
offer the training to all members. 


Newsletters er periodicals are issued 
to the members by almost half of the 
associations. Usually there are only three 
or four issues, but some appear 11 or 
more times a year. 


Some associations distribute other 
items as well. During the past year 85 
percent circulated such items as pro- 
grams, calendars of events, financial re- 
ports, and committee reports. 


Although a large percent of the as- 
sociations reported that they had spon- 
sored some social activity during the 
preceding year, this is far from the 
chief activity of local education associa- 
tions. Many local groups were also 
active in public relations endeavors, 
work for state or federal legislation af- 
fecting education, work toward local 
school bond or tax levy campaigns, and 
efforts aimed at teacher citizenship. 
Teacher welfare goals were reported by 
a large proportion of associations; these 
included salary studies and recommen- 
dations, and personnel policies. 


The association presidents considered 
the work on teachers’ salaries to have 
been the most successful service or ac- 
tivity of the associations during the 
past year. This was followed in fre- 
quency by activities aimed at profes- 
sional relations and legislative or 
community service programs. 


The full picture of their strength, 
representative nature, organizational 
structure and complexity, and wide 
scope of activities would indicate clearly 
the strong position held and the mean- 
ingful role played in the professional 
lives of the teachers of America by 
local education associations. 
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On a Greyhound Individual Tour, Greyhound helps you plan CHOOSE YOUR GREYHOUND INDIVIDUAL TOUR 


ee 








yourentire trip...transportation, hotel reservations, sightsee- to these and many more exciting vacationlands 

j i NEW ENGLAND NEW YORK CITY PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

ing. ..everything. On a Greyhound Escorted Tour you travel CALIFORNIA MEXICO COLORADO ROCKIES ! 
with the same happy group on the same bus from start to FLORIDA WASHINGTON, D. C. COLONIAL VIRGINIA 

oni : : ; ; UTAH PARKS ALASKA MIAMI BEACH FUNARAMA 

finish. Transportation, hotel reservations, sightseeing and CANADA HAWAII NIAGARA FALLS 

the services of a trained Greyhound Escort are included. YELLOWSTONE EUROPE CARIBBEAN 
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STEP INTO THE FUN-PACKED, FRIENDLY WHIRL OF A GREYHOUND VACATION! 


On a Greyhound vacation, your choice is as wide as the 
country. Greyhound makes your travel dollar come alive 
to give you more of everything you vacation for. Because 
a Greyhound vacation does cost so little you can visit 
more places...see more sights...meet more people... 
make more friends...and have more fun. Let your 


Greyhound travel bureau help you choose from hun- 


dreds of Greyhound vacations to places you thought 
you couldn't afford before. Slip a set of Greyhound 
wheels under your vacation dream. Make it come alive! 
Shake loose, unwind...relax on a Greyhound vacation. 
Let yourse/f go... and leave the driving to us. 





CHOICE OF 40 ESCORTED TOURS, 
ranging from 3 to 30 days in length! For example: 


NEW ENGLAND, starting from Albany or New York 
CALIFORNIA, from Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco or Los Angeles 
MEXICO CITY, from Los Angeles, San Antonio or New York 


YELLOWSTONE, from Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattie 


FLORIDA, from Washington, D.C. 
BLACK HILLS, from Chicago 
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ing Greyhound tours from your city 

Mail to Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. T35 
6th Ave. & Commerce St., Nashville, Tenn. 
Name. 


Send for free folders giving complete information on excit- 
! 





Address. 





City. Zone State 











a ! am particularly interested in a vacation to 
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TEACHERS 
LL 
LOAN 


you 
*800” 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


Fast Air-Mail Service 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 
24 MONTHS TO REPAY 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
ha y * sen $100, $200, $300, 
$ much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I’ll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, ‘school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail”’ service is the best wa 

to get money in aces a yes N 

time off from work witnesses 
or cosigners . .. NO i insurance or special 
fees required . embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon. 


GET SUMMER EXPENSE MONEY 


You may want money to pay up all your 
bills—to further your education—to pay 
for your summer vacation expenses— 
take care of emergencies—taxes—medi- 
cal expenses— insurance premiums— new 
clothing. Just think: instead of having 
to worry about MANY bills, you can 
PAY EVERYBODY AT ONCE. To 
keep your credit standing good in your 
community, take advantage of this 
quick service. 


NO SUMMER PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 
Because you are a teacher we require 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS DUR- 
ING YOUR SUMMER VACATION. 
This special favor is for teachers, only! 
You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 
End your money worries. Pa 

GET iT QUICK EVERYBOD AT ONC 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail. . . 
bo o> as near you as peed get mail box. We have 
waiting for you. For 
quick . “LOAN SE SERVICE and friendly 
cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 

_ 


us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll ~~. "y 


by Airmail, 


a plain Hn. 

PAICL poe < wed you need 

mpany to get money you 
want right away. 


sei eo 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 


. 128-H# 308 Francis Bidg. 


POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 128-H 

308 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 

if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 


Age..... Amount I want to borrow $....... 





Louisville 2, Kentucky 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
DB. & Levitt, President 


<n aap aan een ainy en one ans aus dine adh am aun aim ann dene willl 
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Memphis is Tennessee’s pioneer 
in Educational T-V. Here is 
how the City School System uses 
it for a weekly 


Superintendent’s 





Report 


By E. C. STimBERT, 
Superintendent, 
Memphis City Schools 


Educational television has a great 
potential. In addition to the teaching 
of various subjects by use of educa- 
tional television, the Memphis City 
School System uses this medium as a 
means of communicating with the per- 
sonnel of the school system as well as 
the general public. 

One such regular use of educational 
television is a weekly program entitled 
“Superintendent’s Report”. The report 
is produced weekly on video and audio 
tape in order that the program can be 
replayed and reach a wider viewing 
and listening audience. 

The television program is shown four 
times weekly: Monday, 3:30 P.M. and 
9:30 P.M.; Wednesday, 3:30 P.M.; and 
Friday, 3:30 P.M. In addition to the 
telecasts on video tape, the audio tape 
is played over WMPS Radio at 9:15 
A.M. each Sunday morning. 

Faculty meetings are held in each of 
the schools on Wednesday afternoons; 
a rapid means of communication be- 
tween the superintendent and all of 
the personnel is therefore possible 
through the use of television receivers 
in the schools. The “Superintendent's 
Report” carries items of continuing in- 
terest to school personnel and to the 
general public (Itezns such as a sum- 
mary of the bi-monthly Board Meetings, 
answers to questions which have been 
received in the Superintendent’s Office 
as a result of the Question Cards we 
place in all schools and distribute at 
various meetings, and announcements 
of policies which have been formulated 


for the operation of the school system.) 
The superintendent also brings the 
audience up-to-date on such things as 
new school construction, the annual 
school budget, the salary schedule, and 
certain experimental projects which are 
underway in some of the schools. From 
time to time, people who are working 
directly with the various projects under 
discussion are also on the program to 
give first-hand detailed information. 

This program also provides an oppor- 
tunity for discussion of outstanding 
problems and developments in the field 
of education. Two programs were de- 
voted to a discussion of The Conant 
Report on the Junior High School; 
additional programs are being devoted 
to discussion of such controversial sub- 
jects as “I.Q.”, “Standardized Testing,” 
and “The Academically Talented Stu- 
dent.” In August the Memphis school 
system will conduct the general teachers’ 
meeting over WKNO-TV for the first 
time. In past years, all of the teachers 
have assembled at Ellis Municipal Audi- 
torium for the meeting. This year the 
teachers will report to their individual 
schools for the usual pre-school an- 
nouncements, introductions, musical 
numbers, and inspirational address. 

From the number of people (not con- 
ixected with the school system) who 
have commented about seeing the pro- 
gram over WKNO-TV or about hearing 
the broadcast over WMPS, it is ap- 
parent that this program is now reach- 
ing a large number of people in the 
City of Memphis. 
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TEACHERS-We can save you $ and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance 


SEND IN THIS FORM FOR QUOTATIONS ON YOUR CAR. 
NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 














Name Address 

School Are you (or spouse) a member of State Educ. Assoc. ? Yes FZ No | 
Are there any drivers in household over age 652 Yes [] No [] Male under age 21? Yes F] No 2 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes [] No [] Your Age 


Married? Yes(] No[j_ Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than to and from work? Yes(]) No[]} 


Involved in serious accident last five years? If so give details on separate sheet. Yes[] No[] 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 





Year Model Trade Name Model No. of Cyl. 


Deluxe, Special, etc. 











Type of Body Cost ______.___. Purchase date Motor No. 


Month and Year 








Present Insurance Expires 








Present Insurance Co 





List Names and ages of all regular drivers 





CHECK & COVERAGES DESIRED 



































First Semi- Semiannual 
Liability and Medical BODILY INJURY | PROPERTY DAMAGE| MEDICAL | annual prem. thereafter 
‘ $ 10,000/ 20,000 $ 5,000 $500 | 
Payment Package Plan ee gy — | an 
30,000/ 100,000 10,000 x” Sa 
* Includes 50,000/ 100,000 20,000 | 2,000 | 
pol ahaa 100,000/ 300,000 20,000 Le Sem ee 
COMPREHENSIVE—Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass breakage, etc. 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE—Up to $10.00 each use. . . . . .. ere. SMa fs i Bees 
COLLISION AND UPSET—$50 or $100 deductible. . . . . . ... $ $ 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Sponsored by The Tennessee Education Association 


W. O. Evers John E. Stewart, P. O. Box 1143 Joe L. Skelton 
321 Seventh Avenue, North Chattanooga VErnon 1-1676 4389 Castle Avenue 
Memphis MUtual 5-1603 


Nashville ALpine 4-3950 an 
1830 Highland Avenue 


Knoxville 523-5072 
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People-Events-Ideas 


Not Sixteen, But Twenty-Six 


David Knisley, principal of Snow Hill 
School, Ooltewah, has done some fur- 
ther investigations concerning the “up- 
side down” date phenomenon reported 
on page 36 of the March issue. The 
dates which read the same upside down 
have occurred twenty-six times in the 
last 2000 years, he says (and proves itl!) . 
Three of the dates (1 B.C., 11 B.C., and 
8 B.C.) occurred before the birth of 
Christ; twenty-three are A.D. dates (1, 
11, 111, 1111, 101, 1001, 181, 1881, 8, 
88, 888, 808, 818, 69, 96, 609, 906, 619, 
916, 689, 986, 1691, and 1961). We are 
glad to have the correction and the 
actual dates both for the magazine and 
for the teachers and students throughout 
Tennessee. 


Seventh Annual Youth Group 
Achievement Awards 


Closing date for nominations for the 
Seventh Annual Youth Group Achieve- 
ment Awards is June 1, 1961. Parents’ 
Magazine with the motto “please help 
us put juvenile decency in the lime- 
light!” invites teachers and educators 
to nominate a deserving group for this 
annual award. For the past six years 
Parents’ Magazine has sponsored these 
annual awards in which medals, plaques, 
certificates of honor, and $1000 in cash 
are distributed to high-school age groups 
who are performing outstanding com- 
munity service. 

Somewhere in Tennessee there is a 
teen-age group that may very well be 
a winner. Let’s tell Parents’ Magazine 


about it. 


Biology Course on Film 


The American Institute of Biological 
Sciences has developed, prepared, writ- 
ten, and filmed an entire biology course 
for the secondary schools. One hundred 
and twenty units—the largest series of 
educational films ever undertaken—is 
expected to be completed by autumn 
of this year. More than sixty have al- 
ready been filmed. 
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Alaska Festival June 12-29 


Teachers who want to combine travel 
with study may want to take advantage 
of an exciting vacation in Alaska. Five 
graduate credits can be earned in June 
at the farthest west summer session on 
the North American continent. 

Study at Anchorage Community Col- 
lege, a branch of the University of 
Alaska, is combined with the Alaska 
Festival of Music. The Festival is co- 
directed by Robert Shaw and Julius 
Herford. Additional information may 
be had by contacting Eugene Short, 
Anchorage Community College, 1700 
Hillcrest Drive, Pouch 14, Anchorage. 
Descriptive brochures can be obtained 
by writing Alaska Festival of Music, 
Box 325, Anchorage, Alaska. 


Columbia University 
Workshops 


Three summer work conferences are 
scheduled at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, during the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1961: Work Conference on 
Today’s Children in Kindergarten and 
First Grade (July 3-14); Work Con- 
ference on Individualizing Reading In- 
struction (July 17-28); and Work 


Conference on Creativity and Teach- 


ing (July 31-August 4). 

The Conferences will meet from 9:00 
am. to 3:00 p.m., Monday through 
Friday. They may be taken with or 
without credit. 


Correction Please! 


On page 20 of the April issue we 
got overly generous with zeroes. Point 
2 in the listing of facts about Tennes- 
see’s part in the Civil War should read: 
It furnished more men to the Confed- 
eracy than any other southern state—a 
total of 186,652 men to the Confederate 
Armed Forces and 31,092 to the Armed 
Forces of the Union. 

We were carrying the population ex- 
plosion a little too far and we apologize. 
Please correct your copy of the maga- 
zine before some school child quotes our 
inaccurate figure. 


Looking Back at 
April Highlights 
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Teaching Career bonth; and 
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SESRETARY OF $i, 


Teaching Career Month was ob- 
served in many special ways through- 
out our state last month. One of 
these, which helped the observance 
take on special meaning, was a 
proclamation issued by Governor E]- 
lington designating April as Teach- 
ing Career Month in Tennessee. 





’ . esa 


Maryville Junior High School told 
an interesting story with a soap-box 
bulletin. During Teaching Career 
Month the school featured a display 
with a dual purpose: selling soap 
and selling colleges and careers. 
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World Schoolchildren’s Art 
Exhibition 

The seventh world-wide exhibition of 
schoolchildren’s art is scheduled in 
Seoul, Korea, in September. 

Oils, watercolours, crayon drawings, 
sketches, collages, woodcuts, and etch- 
ings are eligible, provided the size does 
not exceed 90 cms by 72 cms. From 
50 to 60 entries from every country will 
be exhibited. Prizes and certificates will 
be presented for the best works. 

Entries should be sent not later than 
August 31, 1961 to the Korean National 
Commission for UNESCO, P.O. Box 
Central 64, Seoul, Korea. (For addi- 
tional information write to UNESCO.) 


Teacher Wins Second Prize In 
Hallmark Competition 


In the first international Teleplay 
Writing Competition sponsored by the 
Hallmark Fund for Television Drama, 
David Mark, New York City novelist 
and playwright, won the $5,000. top 
prize for his original 90-minute drama, 
“The Old Ball Game.” It was adjudged 
the best of 1,573 entries submitted by 
writers from 19 countries. The judges 
were actor-producer Maurice Evans, 
drama critic Henry Howes and Prof. 
John Gassner of Yale Drama School. 

The second prize of $3,500. went to 
Jerry C. McNeely of Madison, Wis- 
consin, a speech professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, for his script 
entitled, “The Joke and the Valley.” 
Sherman Yellen, a magazine article 
writer and TV dramatist from New 
York City, won the $1,500. third prize 
for his play, “Time Out of Marble.” 

Award money for the competition was 
drawn from the Hallmark Fund for 
Television Drama, a fluctuating sum 
of from $50,000. to $250,000. set aside 
by Hallmark Cards Inc. a year ago to 
encourage the writing of TV originals. 


New Study Handbook 
Available 


The third edition of the Handbook 
on International Study issued by the 
Institute of International Education is 
now available. 

The 300-page handbook contains a 
comprehensive listing of colleges and 
universities in 91 countries. It also 
lists the names and services of organiza- 
tions willing to help the “exchangee” 
find living quarters or meet people in 
the community where he is studying. 
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Three R’s Packed 
in Box Lunches 


Here’s an idea based on an article by Mary S. Arnold, 
Supervising Teacher, Metcalf School, Illinois State Normal University. 
From Illinois Education magazine. 


Children love to eat, and will 
learn many things in their enjoy- 
ment of preparing food for a pic- 
nic. For a number of years, with 
help of home economist and other 
teachers, food preparation has 
been used to step up interest in the 
three R’s and other subjects for 
3rd graders in our Metcalf School 
with kitchen and workrooms. 

if a schoo! has not kitchen or 
workrooms, much of same pro- 
cedure could be followed in homes 
or with junior or high facilities. 
Box lunches prepared by chil- 
dren as central activity involved 
class work in arithmetic, spelling, 









reading, writing. Art, music and 
hysical education helped as re- 
ated activities. Nutrition was 
learned by reading about “the 
4-basics” as well as preparing 
them. Choices grew from desire 
to have something hearty, crisp, 
toothsome, drinkable—and some- 
thing for a surprise. 
Pamphlets on food and encyclo- 
paedia were studied. Where do 
foods grow? How transported, 
preserved—what causes spcilage? 
Arithmetic was used in measur- 
ing. Spelling in describing meals. 
Writing and art in describing box 
lunch project. Also in designing 
the boxes and the invitations to 
special guests day of picnic. 
Bad weather, picnic is held in- 
doors. Music and physical educa- 
tion—the entertainment. 












Enjoy the 
refreshing taste and 
smooth satisfying chewing 


ge of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
— _siit seems to ease the busy day’s 
**pressure’’ with a quick little lift. 





EE 


Included in a section on selecting a 
school in another country is an explana- 
tion of degree and credit requirements 
of both U. S. and foreign educational 
systems. A special section covers summer 
study abroad. 


One of the new features in the third 


edition of this handbook is a listing 
and discussion of available foreign study 


programs for U. S. undergraduates and 
an explanation of many new scholar- 
ship programs launched in the last three 
years. 

The handbook in two volumes is 
priced at $5.00 for the set or $3.00 for 
one volume. It can be purchased from 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1 East 67 Street, New York City. 
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“My mother says school days are the 
happiest days of her life . . . my school 
days!" 


EU 


A low-cost unregimented tour with the fun of 

personal discovery. A unique route—up to 70 

days & 24 countries on & off the beaten path. 

Russia, Spain, North Africa optional. Unless 

you’re set on the conventional tour, write: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S — _ Pasadena, California 








Trail Blazers—Pioneer Women 
In Tennessee 


The State Convention of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society will be held at 
the University of the South, Sewanee, 
June 16-18, 1961. The Convention will 
open with a presentation of Light from 
Many Candles, a compilation of biog- 
raphies of pioneer women in education 
in  Tennessee—members and _ non- 
members of Delta Kappa Gamma. Each 
of the forty-one chapters in Tennessee 
submitted biographies of the pioneer 
women in its territory to Louise Oakley, 
Jackson, chairman of the State Com- 
mittee on Pioneer Women, and the 
members of her committee. They, in 
turn, submitted the material to Lucille 
Rogers for editing. (The book contains 
324 pages and will be available after 
June 18 at a cost of $3.75.) 

Theme of the convention will be 
“Keys from the Past Open Doors to 
the Future”. “Developing Human Re- 
sources”, the program focus for next 
year, will be discussed. Ival Aslinger, 
state president and chairman of the 


International Committee on Pioneer 
Women, will preside. Beatrice Davis of 
New Orleans, southeast regional direc- 
tor, and Alyse Morton, Knoxville, 
member-at-large of the International Ad- 
ministrative Board, will serve as con- 
sultants. Miss Davis will deliver the 
banquet address on Saturday evening. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma Society is 
an organization for women teachers. 
There are approixmately 1800 members 
in Tennessee. One of the Society's ob- 
jectives, which was carried out in the 
publishing of Light from Many Candles, 
is to honor women who have given 
distinctive service in any field of edu- 
cation. Other objectives are: to unite 
women educators of the world in a 
genuine spiritual fellowship; to sponsor 
and support desirable educational legis- 
lation; and to inform the membership 
of current economic, social, political, 
and educational issues to the end that 
they may become intelligent functioning 
members of a Werld Society. 








elementary 





high-school 


published by 
ginn and 


company 
165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 





GINN ARITHMETIC ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 


Marks ® Smart ® Brownell © Sauble ® Archer 


3 write-in texts for grades, 4, 5, 6 and a junior-high booklet by 
Archer which provide challenging material for brighter students. 
Watch for Exploring Mathematical Ideas (gr. 4), Enlarging Mathe- 
matical Ideas (gr. 5), Extending Mathematical Ideas (gr. 6), Archer's 
Number Principles and Patterns and Geometry, Discovery by Drawing 
and Measurement by Bentley-Potts both for junior high. 


ENGLISH SKILLS ® Hook ® Guild ® Stevens 

For grades 9 through 12, these excellent books develop skills in all 
methods of communication. Workbooks, Tests, Manuals (detailed) 
accompany text for each level. 


NEW FIRST-YEAR FRENCH O'Brien 

e NEW SECOND-YEAR FRENCH Lafrance 
Employing the oral-aural method, these handsome texts include some 
fascinating cultural readings. TAPES: Form A (pupils), Form B (teachers) 
with guides. Records, Tests, Manual. 


FIRST-YEAR SPANISH Staubach 
e SECOND-YEAR SPANISH Walsh 
A careful coordination of understanding, speaking, reading, and 
writing. Abundant cultural material. First Year: Tapes, Records; 
Both years: Workbooks, Tests, and Manuals. lenki 

enkins 


LATIN AND THE ROMANS, BOOK ONE Wagener 

A sound treatment of grammar stressing understanding, interlaced 
with interesting readings in Latin. Functional exercises. Teachers’ 
Manual and Key available. 


Represented by: John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 
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To Teach at 
Baylor Uni- 
versity This 


Summer 


Mary Ann Estes, who teaches the low- 
er intermediate group of Educable Men- 
tally Retarded at Nashville’s Buena 
Vista school, has been selected to teach 
at Baylor University this summer. Mrs. 
Estes who was chosen because of her 
successful practical experience and her 
ability to communicate both her knowl- 
edge and her enthusiasm to other 
teachers will teach Materials and Meth- 
ods of Teaching Mentally Retarded and 
Programming for the Mentally Retarded. 

Mrs. Estes’ educational background 
includes preparation and experience in 
both administration and special edu- 
cation. She holds the M.Ed. Degree in 
elementary education from the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi (where she served 
as graduate assistant in the educational 
department) and the Ed.S. Degree from 
Peabody College (where her specialized 
interest was in the administrative area 
of Special Education). In partial ful- 
fillment of the Ed.S. requirements at 
Peabody Mrs. Estes did an independent 
audio-visual study entitled “Teaching 
Children in a Convalescent Home,” the 
first study of its kind on record at Pea- 
body. The entire study was done with 
slides and tape recordings. For the 
slides Mrs. Estes did her own photog- 
raphy while she was teaching hospital- 
ized children. Recently she completed 
a project in “Experimental Design”— 
part of the action research done under 
the supervision of Dr. Arville Wheeler in 
his “Unique Methods of Teaching Read- 
ing to Educable Mentally Retarded 
Children” course. 

Mrs. Estes is a member of Kappa 
Delta Pi, educational fraternity. Last 
year she represented the special educa- 
tion teachers of Tennessee at the White 
House conference in Washington. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 
lf it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth St., Clinton, lowa 
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NORFOLK SUPPORTS ETV 


Educational TV over commercial 
station WVEC, Norfolk, Va., which 
started in 1957 with funds from the 
Ford Foundation, is now supported 
entirely by the community. Financed 
by the City Council and the Norfolk 
School Board, TV instruction in 
Spanish, science, geometry, social 
studies and American history is given 
to 46,361 students. 








The Central School District of 
Schalmont, a suburb of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has created a new full-time 
position to aid teachers in finding out- 
of-school talent to supplement school 
programs. The talent coordinator fil's 
teacher requests for speakers, field 
trips, illustrative materials, etc. 


* * * * 


EDUCATION TIME UP //3 


The “Building Business” bulletin of 
the F. W. Dodge Corp. reports that 
between 1940 and 1959, school training 
of the average working man rose from 
9.1 years to 12.0 years. Students now 
stay in school 1/3 longer than in 1940 
and therefore require 1/3 more class- 
room space. 


* * * * 


HAZARDS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


According to the National Education 
Association, 12% of the 8,170 school 
superintendents left their positions 
during 1959-60; 169 by dismissal, 63 by 
resignation “under pressure” and 747 
by resi tion. cern was indicated 
over iction between professional 
educators and local school boards. 


* * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 





Educators offers a set 
of four new, 
School Safety posters. 
They illustrate four 
common situations in 
a way children under- 
stand. Mail the coupon 
(right) today. 











COST OF EDUCATION RISING 


School Management Magazine re- 
ports the cost-per-pupil expenditures 
rose 10% between 1958 and 1961. Less 
than 2% of the increase went into 
improvements; 8% was “eaten up” by 
inflation. 








Dr. John B. Carroll, Director of 
Laboratory Research in Instruction at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation calls for less attention to 
“measuring the child” and more in- 
vestigation into what and how much 
the child can learn. 
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THANKS TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 now are members 
of 51 Educators Groups . . . and have 
received more than ,000 in bene- 
fits. Monthly income, hospital-surgical, 
major medical (to $10,000!) plans are 
available— and at minimum cost. See 
why 215,000 other teachers have joined 
Educators since 1910. Mail the coupon 
for free information without obligation. 





Gentry Hale, 
State Mgr. 





INSURANCE 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


LIFE 


COMPANY 





Educational Service Dept. 
0 Send... .sets free 
Safety Posters 
CJ Please send me full details of cr 
GROUP INSURANCE free and 
any obligation on my part. 


PORTO. 2 cccccvcccccccvesece eecccce 
Name of School .......cccscccccees 
School Address ...... ecccesecccccs 
City & State ....cccccccccccccccsce 
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TOUR NASHVILLE 
HAVE WONDERFUL 





Plan now for an educational field trip plus fun-packed hours at 
Fair Park . . . Nashville's Number One Amusement Center, with 
more new rides and amusements this year. 


VISIT HISTORIC NASHVILLE 

See The State Capitol, The Hermitage, The Parthenon, The Belle 
Meade Mansion, Fort Nashboro, The Children’s Museum and many 
other points of interest! 


RELAX—HAVE FUN AT FAIR PARK—AT REDUCED 


RATES! ALL THROUGH MAY! 

May 1, through May 31, 1961, all students get a special group 
rate—1/3 off regular prices on all rides, including the Roller 
Coaster, full-sized Tilt-O-Whirl, Dodgem and new Helicopter. 
There are plenty of FREE picnic tables for ‘‘lunch on the grounds”. 
Or, if you prefer, you can get hotdogs, hamburgers, sandwiches, 
cold drinks and many other good eats at Fair Park's fine Concession 
Stand. 


Don't wait! Send in this coupon now! 
2 FREE tickets per student issued to each 
sponsor or group leader upon arrival. 
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NUMBER STUDENTS — >_> 
PLACES OF VISITATION — 
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f TEACHERS—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS i 
1 OPPORTUNITY ' 
EB To assure that your students can enjoy all the facilities at Fair Park ] 
§ to the fullest, fill out this coupon with care. Give definite day and § 
i time of arrival so that Fair Park can be fully staffed and all rides § 
in operation. g 
; Fill out coupon and send today to: t 
i FAIR PARK, c/o CULBERTSON, KING, SMITH ADVERTISING INC. g 
708 SUDEKUM BUILDING, NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE. i 
i You will be furnished immediately, by return mail, visiting hours and 
E rates of places yow wish to visit in and around Nashville. : 
i SCHOOL TOWN ‘ 
—B TEACHER’S NAME = 4 
; DATE OF ARRIVAL ; 
i 0 | Ae 4 
: TIME DEPARTURE ; 
f i 
' ! 
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Davidson County Teacher 
Heads Tour 


Virginia Neeley, 153 Windsor Drive, 
Nashville, is conducting a two week 
Hawaiian tour for teachers, their fam- 
ilies, and friends this summer. The 
party will leave Nashville June 24 for 
Los Angeles; leave Los Angeles June 26 
for Honolulu; spend nine days on the 
islands; return to San Francisco for two 
days; and arrive back in Nashville July 
7. (For further information write Miss 
Neeley) 


Study-Vacation Plans for 
Summer Seholars 


To help answer the big questions of 
“what to study’, “where to go”, and 
“how to get there,” the Institute of 
International Education has released 
two publications on summer study. One, 
the JIE News Bulletin, includes a com- 
prehensive report of summer study op- 
portunities and two bibliographies (one 
on countries and another on summer 
programs). The other publication is 
a booklet entitled “Summer Study 
Abroad”. This is a new listing which 
the Institute publishes annually. The 
publication lists scholarship opportuni- 
ties for numerous programs in all fields. 
available in fourteen 
European countries, six Latin American 
nations, and three countries of the Far 
and Near East. There are also various 
award projects in Canada. 

If you are interested in either of 
these publications write to the Institute 
of International Education, 1 East 67 
Street, New York 21, New York. Cost 
of the bulletin is 25¢; the “Summer 
Study Abroad” booklet is free. 


These are 


Tennessee Winner of 
Handicapped Contest 


Winner of the State Essay contest 
conducted by the Tennessee Committee 
for Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped was Nancy Dee Meeks, 
senior high school student from Dick- 
son, Tennessee. Her English teacher is 
Mrs. Floyd Williams. Miss Meeks and 
other winners from the state received 
their awards from Governor Ellington 
at the State Capitol on April 14. On 
April 27 and 28 they attended the an- 
nual meeting of the President's 
Committee in Washington. THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER extends congratu- 
lations to Miss Meeks for her winning 
essay and to Mrs. Williams as_ her 
teacher. 
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WHY JANIE 


Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her 
teachers care. They know how im- 
portant good handwriting will be in 
every aspect of Janie’s life, from ob- 
taining grades on written work which 
truly reflect her ability to securing 
and holding the position she wants 
in the world of adults. 

So Janie’s teachers make sure she 
uses good handwriting practices in all 
her written work. They insist on neat- 
ness, on legible letter forms, on 
proper spacing and alignment. They 
keep track of Janie's personal prob- 
lems, month by month. They help her 
to analyze her own handwriting and 
provide her the guidance necessary 
to improve. 








CAN WRITE 


Janie's teachers are well-informed, 
too! They know that educational re- 
search has shown the desirability of 
standardizing instruction of hand- 
writing through the use of a single 
system in a schooi or school group. 
They know that it is wise to give each 
child a personal handwriting book 
for ready reference and guidance. 
Janie's teachers know, too, that half 
our states have made _ exhaustive 
studies of the many systems on the 
market and that one system has been 
approved in over 95% of these 
studies. Therefore, Janie's teachers 
use its newest edition, the 1960 
Better Handwriting for Everyone. Ask 
us for complete information. 


Publishers Of America’s Most Widely Adopted Handwriting System 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
67 IRVING PLACE 


N. 





Pei = PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





| 





Marvel at “Aya Sophia”, Istanbul’s 
most famous mosque... . 





Fly to Amsterdam and live for a week in the land of tulips, windmills, 
Travel dykes, and wooden shoes, Make a side trip to Alkmaar, Holland, to see 

the weekly cheese market (still operated according to 16th century cus- 
toms). Take another side trip to the marvelous Otterlo Museum (in the 
national park near Utrecht) and see a Van Gogh collection like no other 


* in the world. And, if you can spare another day, visit the old hunting 
18 lodge-castle country and see Queen Wilhelmina’s home at Appeldoorn. 


Go to Africa if you dare (It is only 
for the brave!) and meet the Zula 


Summer matrons near Durban, South Africa. 












information and application blanks for 
39 tours are available from your T. E. A. 
office. Write to Donald G. Sahli, Public 
Relations Director, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, 321-7th Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


Whether you plan to see a part of 
the United States or to circle the earth; 
whether you plan to travel two weeks 
or two months; whether you want col- 
lege credit or just the pleasure of travel, 
consider an N. E. A. tour. Complete 


Walk down a street in Bruges, Bel- See sampans in Hong Kong har- 
gium.... 
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Sumner County Board of Education’s 


New Educational Building 


By Saran G. KELLY, 


Executive Assistant and Finance Officer, 


Doors were thrown wide for the first 
public viewing of Sumner County’s new 
Educational Building on Sunday, March 
5. Visitors had the opportunity of view- 
ing the gleaming interior of this 
beautiful addition to the school system’s 
facilities for the first time and of getting 
a first hand knowledge of the nerve 
center of the county’s farflung houses 
of learning. 

The building, located at 117 E. Win- 
chester Street, Gallatin, on the beautiful 
lot which was formerly the Dulin 
property, was begun in June 1960. The 
Board of Education moved its offices 
from the courthouse and from an old 
residence where the library was housed, 
on November 18. 

The building is constructed of block 
and brick on a lot 150 by 200; it con- 
tains 4800 square feet of floor space. It 
was built at a cost of $75,000.00 (in- 
cluding the equipment to furnish the 
facility) . 

The building has adequate office space 
for the Superintendent and his staff, a 
mimeograph room, a register and file 
room, a walk-in-vault, a textbook room, 
an audio-visual aids room, a large 
central library, a janitorial supply room, 
a room for the distribution of surplus 
commodities for the school lunch pro- 
gram, a board or conference room, and 
an attractive reception lobby. It was 
constructed by Dalton and Maffett, con- 
tractors of Madison. Architects were 
Howard, Nielsen, Lyne, Batey and 
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Sumner County Board of Education 


O’Brien, who also planned the colors 
for all rooms. 

The building is gas heated and is 
fiuorescent lighted. There is a large 
parking area at the side and rear to 
take care of the needs of Sumner 
County’s 291 teachers and principals 
who staff the twenty elementary and 





At the Open House, March 5, guests gathered to inspect the new building, 


six high schools. These schools have 
an enrollment of 8789 pupils. 

The Sumner County System is glad 
to move forward with other counties 
across the state as it moves into a more 
functional and more attractive building 
where the business of schools can be 
more effectively administered. 





registered in the lobby, and were served refreshments by Sumner Countians 
who were proud to show off their new building. 


Superintendent Clyde O. Riggs (left), Sarah G. Kelly, executive assistant 
and finance officer (center), and Margaret England, supervisor (right) in 
their new offices. 
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: Audio -Visual Aids 


Coronet Films recently announced its 
new offering, “En Classe”, designed to 
be a full year’s French course on film- 
strips with sound records mainly on the 
elementary levei. Each of the nineteen 
filmstrips contains twenty frames of full 
color pictures covering a wide range of 
conversational topics which may be used 
in the classroom. The pro- 
duced on 12” LP records which contain 
bell signals for changing the frames on 
the filmstrip. 

Coronet advertises that “En Classe” 
enables teachers with limited language 
training to teach a ful! year of conver- 
sational French. With greater emphasis 
in recent years on beginning the teach- 
ing of modern foreign languages in the 


sound is 


elementary grades, such material should 
be a boon to the elementary classroom 
teacher who had only high school French 
or minimum college training in foreign 
languages a number of years ago. The 
program is made easy for the teacher: 
a manual which gives step-by-step sug- 
gestions for daily classroom work 
throughout the year is provided. 

“En Classe” was developed under the 
direction of Roger A. Fillet, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of education in 
French, University of Chicago. Under 
his direction, “En Classe’’ was used in 
the university's laboratory school. 

This series provides material using 
modern techniques in the audio-lingual 
approach to learning a foreign language. 
A variety of native speakers, both adult 
and child, are used to enable the pupil 
to accustom himself to understanding 
the language as spoken with individual 
variances in intonation and habits of 
pronunciation. The dialogue is distinct 
and carefully spoken—in the beginning 
almost unnaturally so, time is given 
for repetition by the learner, and diffi- 
cult phrases are repeated. When an 
especially troublesome word or phrase 
is first introduced, the narrator trans- 
lates it into English. When a speaker 
poses a question, the correct response is 
always given so the pupil can always imi- 
tate the native pattern of speech. 
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By LoutseE M. Payne 


Teacher of Spanish and French, 
East Nashville Senior High School 


Material is graded from very simple 
to more difficult from the first to last 


meaningful to the elementary student, 
but sentences become longer and the 


part of the course. All vocabulary is speed with which the speakers produce 








The American Seating Electronic 
Learning Center* represents the 
newest and best approach to the 
teaching of subjects that must be 
spoken and heard to be learned. It 
puts at the command of one 
teacher a system that has 19 dif- 
ferent lesson sources, to give 
students the benefit of individual, 
full-time instruction in foreign 
languages, speech therapy, 





*T.M. ASCo. 





At last...an electronic learning 
system fully compatible 
with sound teaching’ principles 


remedial reading, public speaking, 
voice training—any subject that 
can be taught electronically. No 
other system develops so fully the 
exciting possibilities of this 
remarkably effective new tech- 
nique—yet preserves so fully the 
correct teacher-student relation- 
ship. Isn’t this exactly the kind of 
system you’d like for your school? 
Write for further information. 


AMERICAN 


i Se 





The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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the dialogue is increased. 


As the closing portion of each disc 
there is a song which should provide 
entertainment and enjoyment. Such 
favorites as “‘Au Clair de la Lune”, “Il 
Etait un Petit Navire”, and “Mon Merle 
A Perdu une Plume” will be welcomed 
by the teacher as well as by the stu- 
dents. Each song is sung; the words are 
then carefully pronounced in _ phrase 
groups; then the song is resung. 


Although the “En Classe” series is 
primarily for the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades, it may be used to advantage in 
junior high and even for first year study 
in the senior high school (for review in 
pronunciation, simple vocabulary and 
use of phrases). At the level where 
reading and writing are introduced, the 
filmstrips may be shown as a stimulus for 
the written response. 

Coronet is to be congratulated on the 
production of “En Classe”, Let us have 
more materials of equal caliber. 


Pathescope Educational Films, Inc., 
has accomplished much the same pur- 
pose with its “Pathescope-Berlitz Audio- 
visual Language Series,” designed for 
secondary level Spanish students. Situa- 
tions and vocabulary employed are 
chosen to aid the student in talking with 
native speakers in natura] situations. 
For example, in Set 1, one, learns native 
expressions in “Flight to Mexico” as 
Mr. Gonzalez boards the plane and 
leaves for Mexico. In the lesson on 
“From Airport to Hotel’’ Mr. Gonzalez 
meets a friend, they take a taxi to the 
hotel, pass several interesting buildings 
and landmarks, and finally arrive at the 
hotel. The employee at the hotel greets 
Mr. Gonzalez and after Mr. Gonzalez 
registers he is taken to his room which is 
modern in every detail. 

In another lesson Mr. Gonzalez learns 
names of foods, how to order in a res- 
taurant, and how to request his bill. 

The presentation of native speakers, 
along with genuine scenes of Mexico 





and its people, helps provide the nat- 
ural depiction sought by many teach- 
ers. The series is planned for flexibility 
of use in the audio-lingual approach to 
modern language instruction. Not only 
is it an outstanding teaching device; 
but it is also a solid program of study: 
a unique combination of clear, well- 
spoken Spanish, recorded by Spanish- 
speaking people, and authentic and 
colorful pictures photographed in Mex- 
ico. 

The manual includes Spanish script 
and English translation, picture identi- 
fication of and notes on important land- 
marks, explanations of difficult usages, 
outlines of structural analysis, notes on 
pronunciation and accent, and suggested 
questions (based on frames in the film- 
strips) for use in the classroom period 
of an integrated program of study. 

The Pathescope-Berlitz Audio-visual 
Spanish Language Series is another step 
toward better materials for better teach- 
ing of modern languages. 





GOLDEN WEST Two tours: one leaving Memphis June 16, returning 





relaxing room... 
with a VIEW 














... WHEN YOU TAKE A TRAILWAYS ESCORTED TOUR 


All you have to take care of is having fun on a Trailways Escorted 
Tour. You travel with a congenial group and your courteous Trailways 
Tour Escort pre-arranges everything: hotel rooms with baths, meals as 
indicated and a complete sightseeing program with all admission charges, 
as well as the services of a local guide, paid. 

While the Escorted Tour originates in certain cities, you may join or 
leave the tour at any point enroute. Proper allowance is made on fare when 
you join tour enroute. 


July 2; and one leaving Memphis July 14, returning July 30. Tours include 
Dallas, Rockies, Colorado Springs, Royal Gorge, Petrified Forest, Grand 
Canyon, Las Vegas, Los Angeles-Hollywood, Phoenix, El Paso, Juarez and 
Carlsbad Caverns. 


NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA Tour leaving Memphis July 2, return- 
ing to Memphis July 20. Tour visits Atlanta, Williamsburg, Washington, 
New York, Boston, New England, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, Gettysburg, Skyline Drive, Natural Bridge, Smoky Mountains and 
Rock City Gardens. 


METROPOLITAN EAST Tour leaving Memphis August 5, returning to 
Memphis August 18. Tour includes Atlanta, Williamsburg, Washington, 
New York, Niagara Falls, Gettysburg, Skyline Drive, Natural Bridge, 
Smoky Mountains and Rock City Gardens. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Tour leaving Memphis July 15, returning to 
Memphis August 13. Tour includes Dallas, Colorado Springs, Air Force 
Academy, Salt Lake City, Reno, San Francisco, Redwoods and Ocean 
Route, Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, Lake Louise, Banff, Yellow- 
stone, Grand Tetons, Denver and Colorado Rockies. 


BLACK HILLS AND YELLOWSTONE Tour leaving Memphis July 30, 
returning to Memphis August 12. Tour includes Memphis, Eureka Springs, 
Colorado Springs, Air Force Academy, Denver, Rocky Mountains, Estes 
Park, Grand Tetons, Yellowstone, Mount Rushmore, Black Hills, Dakota 
Badlands and the Missouri Ozarks. 





[1] GOLDEN WEST 
check [1] NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 


ee [] METROPOLITAN EAST 
interests JL. PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
you ... ff [J BLACK HILLS AND YELLOWSTONE 
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TRAILWAY TOURS 
201 E. Pi la, Jach Miss. 
Please send me Trailways descriptive folder on the Escorted Tours checked. 





NAME 





ADDRESS. 
CITY. _ZONE STATE 




















Impressions of the 


1961 ACE Convention 


By Wanpa Korte, Fifth Grade Teacher 


The experience of attending the 
Annual Study Conference of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Inter- 
national was mine for the first time in 
Omaha, Nebraska, April 2-7. It was 
inspiring in that I learned much that 
can be put into effect to improve my 
teaching methods; encouraging, in that 
I found that others are doing the same 
things that we have been doing in my 
own school in Nashville; helpful in 
showing me many opportunities for im- 


Kirkpatrick School, Nashville 


provement; and challenging—especially 
in the study groups, branch forums, 
“‘talk-it-overs,” interest groups, and other 
sessions. I certainly think that it is well 
worth the five days granted by the Board 
of Education for delegates to have this 
experience. 


Next year’s conference will be held 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. On the last 
day of our meeting this year we chose 
the following officers to lead us for 


1961-62: Dr. Lucile Lindberg, president 
of Queen’s College, New York City, 
president; Dr. Mary Layfield, assistant 
professor in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Auburn University, and Miss 
Erma Noble, elementary school princi- 
pal of Grand Rapids, Michigan, vice- 
presidents. 

An incident that preceded the open- 
ing session of the convention gave real 
meaning to the theme, “Today’s Child 
—Tomorrow’s World.” A workman in 








LAST CALL FOR Heaven/y HAWAIIAN TOUR 
(AT THIS UNHEARD-OF LOW PRICE) 


Complete 2-Week Luxury Tour to our 50th State 
for Teachers and their Families 


ROUND TRIP FROM NASHVILLE 
BY CHARTERED SUPER CONSTELLATION 


via Los Angeles e return via San Francisco 


Hawaii awaits you—more exciting than you ever dreamed .. . 
gay, colorful, glamorous! Visit this wonder spot of the world... 


meet new, charming people . . 
finest hotels . 


. travel in luxury . . . stay at the 
. . enjoy two magical weeks you will never forget! 


This wonderful travel opportunity is yours because of special 


charter arrangements with Capitol 


ing and widely-traveled teacher. 


Only a few reservations remain. So don’t miss this marvelous 


opportunity! 
Get full information at once! 


MISS VIRGINIA NEELY, Teacher 
TOUR CONDUCTOR 


Airways—world’s largest 
charter service. Every detail is personally conducted by a charm- 





$2 


only 


499" 


LEAVES JUNE 24 


MAIL THIS COUPON (or phone) TODAY! 


Wilma Zahalka, Travel Consultant 
958 Greerland Drive o 
(Phone AMherst 9-9072) 

Please rush all information about Special Teacher's 
Hawaiian Tour 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY OR TOWN —.__...___. STATE 


PHONE 
oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Nashville, Tennessee ® 
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the lobby of the Paxton Hotel was curi- 
ous about my delegate’s badge and 
asked what group I represented. When 
I told him, he said, “Go over there and 
learn some way to put my child to 
work.” 

The first general meeting of the con- 
vention featured a talk by Dr. Leland 
Jacobs, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. His 
subject was “Building with Children a 
Better Tomorrow.” Among many in- 
spiring thoughts given us by Dr. Jacobs 
were these: “Help the Child for To- 
morrow to know that he must accept 
his family and community, yet be crit- 
ical of it... . To be free in spirit is the 
greatest avocation in life. ... We must 
learn how we can lead children today 
to the threshold of their own minds 
and spirits.” 

Monday evening Ruth Sawyer, author 
and story-teller, discussed “Our Literary 
Heritage—Vision for Tomorrow.” 

One of the most helpful sessions I at- 
tended was the Branch Forum in which 
we discussed program planning for dif- 
ferent branches. This was conducted by 
Evelyn Sherman of the public school sys- 
tem of Racine, Wisconsin. 

Tuesday highlights included study 
groups in which we had the theme, 
“Today’s Child Builds Self Worth in 
His World.” My particular group 
studied English Language Arts, with 
Miss Ruth Strickland of Indiana Uni- 
versity as our leader. She described 
four kinds of English (bad English, in- 
correct but good English; correct but 
dead English; and good English) and 
stressed the fact that English now is al- 
most a universal language, which should 
be learned by our children before they 
study foreign languages. 

A visit to schools of Omaha and 
Council Bluffs was interesting on Wed- 
nesday; we continued our Branch Forum 
discussion Wednesday afternoon. How- 
ard Markey, chairman of the board, Air 
Force Association, spoke on “Our Aero- 
Space World,” Wednesday evening. His 
talk was followed by a panel discussion 
headed by Frank Sorenson, chairman, 
Aero-Space Education Council. “Im- 
plications of Our Aero-Space World 
for Education” was the subject. Notable 
quotes from Mr. Markey included: 
“Teach my children to know and love 
freedom—teach them something to be 
for, instead of against”; and “Keep your 
eyes on the stars, but above all keep 
them on the One who put them there.” 
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High School Principal Is “Mr. Exchangite”’ of 1961 
At the annual banquet of the Jackson Exchange Club, Emmett Guy 
(left) presented the 1961 “Mr. Exchangite” Award to Jack Brown (center) 
as Mrs. Brown proudly looked on. Mr. Brown, who is principal of Madison 
County’s South Side High School, was selected by his fellow Exchange Club 
members “for his outstanding contributions to the community through his 
work on committees and projects.” His citation said, “he has participated 
in practically every Exchange Club activity in Jackson and Madison County 
in recent years .... he is currently serving as a member of the club’s Board 
of Control and has recently completed the assignment of a successful Golden 
Gloves project for the Club, serving as General Chairman. . . . He was team 
selection chairman for the 1960 Jackson Exchange Bowl football game, and 
served as a member of the Education Committee. . . . For his loyal efforts 
on practically all club projects, for his regular attendance, his friendly 
fellowship, and for his achievements as a good citizen and in his chosen 
profession, we salute Jack Brown.” 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 

If you are not living up to your responsibilities to do the best you can for 

yourself professionally, we can help you. We have many calls from the best 
school systems for 1961-62. 

No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoin Tower Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 

















SLIDES and FILMSTRIPS 


from your pictures or artwork; slides from 
your favorite negatives and snapshots. 
B. & W., or color. Highest quality guar- 
anteed from clear and sharp originals. Write 
for prices to 


TRAINING AIDS LABORATORIES 


1807% 21st Ave. S. Nashville 12, Tennessee 




















BALTIMORE ictucy™ 


A nation wide service; school and college place- 
ments in teaching and administration, Write, 
telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 














. and now, class . . . | want you to 








[516 _N. Charles St. 





Baltimore 1. Md-} meet your new science teacher!" 
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PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK 


Clothbound Edition 





Adopted 


For use in 


Tennessee Schools 
Grades 7-12 


The PLAIN ENGLISH HAND- 
BOOK provides all the direct, 
clear explanations, rules, defini- 
tions, and examples necessary 
to the mastery of composition, 
usage, and grammar. 


Order from 


The Tennessee Book Co. 
~ Nashville 


PLAIN ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 


(Grades 7-12) 





The PLAIN ENGLISH workbooks 
are indexed to explanatory sections 
in the PLAIN ENGLISH HAND- 
BOOK. They provide directed prac- 
tice and thorough coverage to insure 
mastery of the fundamentals. 


Write for examination copy. 


Representative: 


Mr. Leonard Harris 
1717 19th Street 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


1423 West Goodale Bivd. Columbus, Ohio 

















DO YoU 
HAVE THE 


MONEY 
YOU NEED 
FOR 
SUMMER |eene™ 
SCHOOL? [R—- 


NOersctcs 


Get $300 to $1,000 At Associates for school expenses 
or any other purpose . . . on Your Signature 


Hundreds of teachers throughout Tennessee have used the private 
financing plan Associates offers Public School Teachers. You can go 
to school this summer without the worry of financial strain, with 
your summer expenses taken care of by a plan tailored to your 
income and repayment schedule. Get the cash you need for school 
expenses or any other purpose at the rates shown in the following 



























































table: 
CASH YOU RECEIVE Excluding uly 4 — Including July & Aug. 

$ 300.00 $17.85 | $14.75 

400.00 23.80 [soa 

500.00 295 0—C~Ci‘<i‘ |;” 24.58 

600.00 35.70 oF, 29.50 

700.00 41.65 34.42 

800.00 47.60 39.33 

900.00 53.55 44.25 

1,000.00 59.50 49.17 














This plan is limited exclusively to Public School Teachers in Tennessee. 
To take advantage of it, simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 
An application blank and full information will be forwarded to you 
immediately without cost or obligation. When you make application 
for a loan, our check can be forwarded to you the same day your 
application is received. 







ASSOCIATES FINANCE CORPORATION 
2613 Nolensville Road .... Nashville, Tenn. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me an application blank and 
full information regarding your Special Loan Plan for Tennessee Public 


School Teachers. 
I am interested in a loan of $ payable in 
I have____have not_____previously had an account with your office. 
I am now teaching in the Public School System of 


payments. 











(City or County) 
My annual salary is $ , payable in_____ monthly checks. 


I understand that I am not obligated to apply for the loan, 
and that all loans are subject to your usual credit policy. 








Signed: 
(Please sign full name and circle MR., MRS., or MISS) 


Street address 
City. =e State 
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Statewide Leadership Conference, 
Murfreesboro, May 27-28, 1961 


Educational leaders from school sys- 
tems throughout Tennessee will gather 
in Murfreesboro May 27 for the annual 
Leadership Conference. Featured dur- 
ing the two-day conference will be a 
speaker from NEA, Washington, and a 
secretary of another State Education 
Association. Commissioner Joe Morgan 
will also address the conference. 


“The Ideal Local, State, National 
Relationship,” ‘The Ideal Local Asso- 
ciation and Educational Progress in 


Tennessee,” “The Ideal Local-State Re- 
lationship,” and “The Ideal Local As- 
sociation” will be featured topics at the 
general sessions. Special Interest and 
“Buzz” Groups will cover local organi- 
zation (committee organization, num- 
ber of meetings, dues, programming, 
research, yearbooks, public relations and 
information, and professional relations 
and information) on May 27. On May 
28, groups will explore “The Superin- 
tendent and an Ideal Local Associa- 
tion,” “The Ideal Local Association” 


(Presidents), “The Ideal Association’s 
Research and Information,” “The Asso- 
ciation’ Programs in an Ideal Associa- 
tion,” and “The = Ideal Local 
Association’s Public Relations.” 


The conference will be held on the 
campus of MTSC. Registration will be 
from 10:00-11:00 A.M., Saturday, May 
27, with the first session scheduled at 
1:00 P.M. Saturday evening there will 
be entertainment following the dinner 
and the general session. 


Yours For The Asking 


Here is an easy way to order informa- 
tional material offered by advertisers in 
the May issue. You will find teaching 
aids, travel literature or other descrip- 
tive booklets to serve as a help in your 
school or personal buying. Your re- 
quests are forwarded promptly to the 
companies involved. They will send 
you the material. For fastest service, 
write directly to the advertisers at ad- 
dresses shown in their ads. 


36. Alphabet Seat Charts and Hand- 
writing Record A 4-page chart-booklet 
including cursive and manuscript alpha- 
bet charts and record for checking 
pupil’s progress. (Noble and Noble) 

44. Brochure on a different kind of 
tou through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, sum- 
mer 1961. (Europe Summer Tours) 

161. Vacations Colorful folders with 
maps, pictures, prices covering variety 
of independent or escorted tours by 
Greyhound bus to all of America’s 
scenic and historic vacation areas. 
(Greyhound Highway Tours) 

162. New Posture Posters provide 
completely different approach to teach- 
ing the fundamentals of healthful pos- 
ture. Set of 4 in full color, plus Good 
Posture Award Badge. Appeals to boys 
and girls kindergarten through high 
school. (American Seating Company) 

163. Information on practical, low- 
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cost teaching machines, a descriptive 
list of classroom-tested, programmed 
courses now in use, and other material. 
(Teaching Materials Corporation, A 
Division of Grolier Inc.) 

166. Information on escorted tours to 


the Golden West, Mexico, Metropolitan 
East and Canada, Great Northwest, the 
Historic East, and Yellowstone and the 
Black Hills. Indicate in which part of 
the country you are interested. (Conti- 
nental Trailways) 
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vidual study and class discussion. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — 





BY MABEL L. JONES 

Each book is a combination of textbook and drill material with enough 
added suggestions to provide a complete year’s work in English, except 
for the literature studied. Each book is designed to serve as a basic 
course that will lead successfully into the mastery of that year’s work 
in high school English. Emphasis is upon a desirable balance of indi- 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 












Vignettes From The 
Ninety -Third Annual Convention 





At the Opening Session (left to 
right) Judge Harold Kessinger, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Frank Bass, Presi- 
dent Roy Wallace, and State NEA 
Director Robert G. Neil check last 
minute details before going on stage. 


Judge Kessinger, who spoke on 
‘Where It All Started”, lived up to 
his advance billing. Those who did 
not arrive in time for the First 
General Session and Judge Kes- 
singer’s address missed a lively, en- 
tertaining, and thought-provoking 
speech which lasted an hour and 
seemed to last about twenty minutes. 
Judge Kessinger echoed Thomas 
Jefferson’s precept that no nation 
can endure both ignorant and free; 
he emphasized the point that in the 
satellite sixties “the new frontiers 
are in the laboratories of the 
world”; and he called for the Na- 
tion’s teachers to be adequately 
prepared, adequately certified, ade- 
quately compensated, and adequate- 
ly respected. (A “bonus” received 
by Judge Kessinger’s listeners was 
his excellent review of U. S. Presi- 
dents and what each accomplished) . 
Judge Kessinger closed his address 
with both a warning and a message 
of hope: ““No appeased agressor ever 
stops aggression!,” he said. And then, 
“In the history of the world no 
dictator has ever been able to de- 
stroy religion . you cain murder 
the messenger but not the message 
No Maginot Line is strong 
enough, no Chinese Wall is high 
enough, and no Iron Curtain is 
thick enough to shut out the mes- 
sage of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.” 
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At the Second General Session 
TEA President Roy Wallace and 
Jim Alexander, president of the 
Tennessee School Boards Associa- 
tion, listened intently off-stage ... . 


Featured Speaker of the Second 
General Session was Dr. Lester Bu- 
ford, whose campaign cry was, “if 
you're a teacher, you’re not a “‘justa” 
(referring to the remark, “I’m just 
a teacher”). Dr. Buford also spoke 
out for excellence—in the schools, in 
the government, and in daily living. 
“Reach up”, he said. “You don’t get 
any place if you don’t stretch once 
in a while.” And he urged teachers 
to be serving teachers (“My how 
we need serving teachers today to 
educate all the children of all the 
people.’’) 


Backstage, before the First General 
Session, Judge Kessinger and The 
Tennessee Teacher's Editor Nolan 
chatted while the platform guests 
were assembling. 


Editor's Note: TEA has a tape recording of 
Judge Kessinger’s entire address. Schools may bor- 
row the tape or may obtain a copy at actual cost 
of the duplicate tape. Contact Dr. Donald G. 


Sahli if you wish to use this at your school. 















As the Fine Memphis and Shelby 
County Teachers Chorus opened 
the Friday morning session with a 
group of inspiring patriotic and 
religious selections. 





the East Hall of Ellis 


Exhibits in 
Auditorium attracted educators 
Thursday evening and all day Fri- 
day. More than sixty firms were 
represented—a cross-section of Ameri- 
can industry (publishing, electron- 
ics, communication, transportation, 
motion pictures, travel and allied 
industries) . 
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7™ GRADE 


6™ GRADE 


Britannica Junior | | 


8™ GRADE 





The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 
to be 5 grades deep! 


Britannica Junior is designed especially 
to meet the needs of boys and girls at 
the elementary school level. No attempt 
is made to cover subjects beyond this 
level. All material is directed toward 
the special interests of elementary school 
children—content is as wide as a fourth 
grader’s curiosity, coverage deep enough 
for an eighth grader’s probing. 

Not only is each subject covered more 
thoroughly, but the vocabulary is kept 


simple. Each article is more easily under- 
stood—more stimulating to young minds. 
Large type, colorful illustrations, simple 
diagrams and short sentences are just a 
few of the features that make Britannica 
Junior the ideal encyclopaedia for ele- 
mentary school children. 

And, of course, continuous revision 
keeps Britannica Junior up-to-date in 
current events and keeps it in step with 
new methods of teaching. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 


Distributed by TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY Nashville, Tennessee 











Write for your free teaching aid, “Money at Work” 
— designed to instill economic competence. Address: 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


tomorrow’s school furniture for today’s classroom! 
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The businesslike approach to classroom 
living! Aiternate book compartments 
allow staggered seating, giving each stu- 
dent a “front-row” seat! And in side-by- 
side arrangements, there’s 23” separation 
from student to student. Book compart- 


ment in one integral unit... recessed T 
utility tray in center shelf. Side pedestal 
is slanted for extra freedom and knee 


clearance, with a work top 18” x 32”. 








RIGHT PEDESTAL 
UNIT 


More productive working 
conditions for both stu- 
dent and teacher. A desk 
that’s exceptionally 
stable, yet easily moved 
.. designed for privacy, 
yet excellent for group 
work! 

Shown With Series 500 

Chair 


ae AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO... TEMPLE. TEXAS 
MASSEY SEATING CO. Nostwitic 10° Tenn. 








